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HOMES IN A DEMOCRACY 


Marvelous is nature's provision in housing growing organisms from 
conception to birth. The human infant whose eyes are to open amidst 
sordid surroundings is housed as well as is the infant of potential 
wealth. When post-natal provisions match pre-natal care society will 
have moved far toward real democracy. Courtship at family firesides 
and weddings before them have much to do with the predestination 
of children. But, where are we to find fireside altars these days in the 
“kitchenette” apartments of our crowded cities? The homing instinct 
is as natural to man as it is to birds, but housing conditions in the 
congested areas of cities as well as in sharecroppers’ shacks in the open 
country preclude human nest-building in accordance with lovers’ 
dreams and prospective mothers’ hopes. When one adds to the general 
vulgar frustrations of such dreams and hopes the damning influences 
of racial prejudice, colored infants, whose growth toward birth nature 
also guards with infinite care, are more than doubly disadvantaged. 


All of this Mr. Cayton describes vividly and concisely with refer- 
ence to prevailing conditions in Chicago. The same story could be 
written of New York, Cleveland, Detroit and other cities throughout 
our country. It would seem that these problems are as inherent in the 
madness of our urban-mindedness as they are in the social and eco- 
nomic factors which so largely determine them. 


If American home life is to reflect democracy at its finest, then social 
planning must express itself best and most democratically in the hous- 
ing facilities it makes possible for all citizens regardless of race, social 
pre-eminence and economic advantage. Palatial estates for the very rich 
and mutually-covenanted segregated areas for ethnic and social groups 
not only mar the escutcheon of democracy, but also make impossible 
the conditions which it symbolizes. Meanwhile, the dark, dingy, 
vermin-infested, over-crowded, health-destroying and vice-breeding 
‘tenements and shacks of the poor continue to spread disease, physical 
and moral, throughout society. Moreover, individual privation and so- 
cial strain make for constant tension accompanied by threats of vio- 
lence stifled by force and the fear of force. It is difficult to conceive of 
a point at which democratic social thinking and planning might be 
concentrated more usefully than in this matter of housing. 


Frep L. BROWNLEE 
General Secretary, 
American Missionary Association 
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NEGRO HOUSING IN CHICAGO 


e by HORACE R. CAYTON 


Food and shelter are the most basic needs of man. Yet in- 
sufficient food and inadequate shelter are the lot of large 
numbers of American citizens today. This article concerns 
itself with the problem of housing in the Negro community of 
a large industrial city. However, it is more than that. The 
basic problem—that of obtaining adequate housing for a low 
income group—is the same for all people. It is a problem of 
income, building costs and profits for builders and contractors. 


Poor people whether Negroes, Italians, Jews or southern 
“poor whites” all ask the same question. “Where can a decent 
home be found for the amount of rent we can afford to pay?” 
Nor is there a sectional or regional difference; if building costs 
ate lower in the South, so are wages. If rents are cheaper in 
the country than in the city, incomes are correspondingly less. 
At least one-third of the population of the United States lacks 
the money to pay for adequate housing facilities. 


The Negro has, in addition to the difficulties common to all 
small wage earners, a special complex of problems which have 
their roots in the fertile soil of racial discrimination. Belong- 
ing to the lowest income group in the United States, the Negro 
also suffers from various forms of prejudice. In the field of 
housing this prejudice is expressed through the enforcement 
of residential segregation. It, in turn, causes the overcrowding 
of Negroes into the least desirable sections of a city and allows, — 
through the limitation of supply, excessive exploitation by 
unscrupulous landlords. ‘This is true in Chicago as in every 
city with a large Negro population. 


City Growth The pulse of activity of the modern American 
and Population city is best felt at the heart of the business dis- 
Movements : ; ; . earn: .3 
trict. Surrounding this district is an area in 
transition—formerly residential in character—which has suf- 
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fered from its proximity to the business center. In such an 
area are to be found rooming houses for shady characters, 
“flop” houses for homeless men, houses of prostitution and 
the slum dwellings of the newest comers to the city. Beyond 
this “‘area in transition” working men have their homes in 
sometimes poor but respectable neighborhoods. Still further 
out, in large cities, is an apartment house district. On the 
periphery are the suburban settlements of the middle and 
upper classes who earn their living in the city but return to 
their “dormitory communities’ each evening. This is the 
pattern of the modern American city. 

Within this pattern, a constant flow of people are sorted 
and re-sorted into various communities by such social and eco- 
nomic forces as income, occupation, cultural attainments and 
race. Thus in every large city there is a homeless man area, a 
rooming house area, a Chinatown and an Italian district or a 
“black belt.” 

America has been a melting pot. Over a period of years 
we have experienced successive waves of immigrant population 
from northern and, later, southern Europe. Many of these 
immigrants have been assimilated into the social life of the 
community and have become “Americans” in culture and 
political thinking. Their movements in the city, their residence 
and changes of residence in its various neighborhoods have 
followed a typical pattern which can be described as a “process 
of invasion.” 

Any ethnic group whose social status and living standard is 


_ low settles first in the area just outside the central business 


district, in the “‘area in transition.” The invading group usually 
finds employment as unskilled or semi-skilled workers. The 


"men are employed as laborers in steel mills or meat packing 


plants and the women work in garment factories, the lamp 
shade industry or at other tedious low paid types of employ- 


- ment. 


t- mee: 


As the immigrant becomes absorbed into American life he 
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usually steps up the industrial and social ladder. Each step 
invites another so that, sometimes within one generation, some- 
times over two or three generations, these ethnic groups succeed 
in climbing from the unskilled labor to the professional and 
managerial classes, and in moving from the slum districts neat 
the center to the middle and upper class suburban areas sur- 
rounding the city. With the final move into these neighbor- 
hoods the adaptation to American culture is more or less com- 
plete. The new American has dropped his racial or national 
characteristics and has taken on the class characteristics of the 
group with which he is identified. In Chicago, social scientists 
have traced the successive waves of immigrants and have noted 
the speed of assimilation as judged by their movement upward 
in industry and by their spatial movements from settlement in 
the slums to homes in upper class suburban neighborhoods. 
The early racial settlements of the English, Welsh, Scots and 
Scandinavians have all but disappeared and there are mere 
remnants of the German and Irish ethnic communities. The 
later European groups, including the Poles, Italians, Czecho- 
Slovakians, etc., are to be found in various phases of this proc- 
ess, depending upon the length of time they have lived in the 
city and the amount of racial antagonism which they have 
experienced. This highly simplified description of the move- 
ment of people into the “upper classes” is often called “the 
American way.” 


A rapid increase in income and improvement of social status 
were at one time possible for large sections of the population. 


However, with the disappearance of the frontier, the more 


complete exploitation of our natural resources and the general 


“tightening up” of our economy, the possibility of rapid up- 


ward mobility has decreased. All these factors, in the case of 
migrant Negroes, are accentuated by racial prejudice. Lack of 
social and spatial mobility increases the severity of the housing 
problem of Negro communities in all American cities. 


This is the particular story of Chicago. 
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The Negro Comes To Town 


From the four corners of the earth, 

from corners lashed in wind 

and bitten with rain and fire, 

from places where the winds begin 

and fogs are born with mist children, 

tall men from tall rocky slopes came 

and sleepy men from sleepy valleys, 

their women tall, their women sleepy, 

with bundles and belongings, 

with little ones babbling, ““Where to now? 
what next ?’’* 


Growth of The Negro population of Chicago increased 
eae from 40 persons in 1840 to 236,305 in 1934. 
Chicago. In the early history of the Negro in Chicago 


there was very little race prejudice. Negroes 
were scattered throughout the entire city although there was 
some concentration in one community just outside the business 
district. However, with the rapid influx of Negroes from the 
South after 1900, residential segregation began to develop and 
the newcomers were more and more crowded into the boun- 
daries of one small area. This community has gradually 
expanded its boundaries until at the present time Chicago's 
“Black Belt,” the principal Negro settlement, extends south- 
ward from the “loop” seven and one-half miles and contains 
over two hundred thousand persons. 


Except for the very early period of its history, Chicago has 


never afforded enough room for its Negro population. In — 


1917, at the height of the migration, only one Negro out of 
every thirteen looking for a house in the city, could be success- 
ful in his search. A typical example of the overcrowding 
during that period is shown in the experience of a family who 
had just come from the South: 


*From- THE PEOPLE, YES by Carl Sandburg, Copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, Brace and 


- Company, Inc. 


— 


— 


os 
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“... . They searched for weeks for a suitable house. At first they 
secured one room on the South Side in a rooming house, where 
they were obliged to provide gas, coal, linen, bedding, and part 
of the furniture. After a few weeks they got two rooms for light- 
housekeeping for $10.00 a month. The associations as well as the 
physical condition of the house were intolerable. They then 
rented a flat on Carroll Avenue in another section. The building 
was old and run-down. The agent for the property, to induce 
tenants to occupy it, had promised to clean and redecorate it, but 
failed to keep his word. When the Jones family asked the owner 
to make repairs, he refused flatly and was exceedingly abusive.”* 


As the number of Negroes in Chicago increased from 30,000 _ 
in 1900 to 111,000 in 1920, the most rapid expansion in terri- 
tory occupied by them took place within a twenty-year period. 
The newcomers settled in the area close to the business district 


*Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago (Univ. of Chicago Press), p. 96. 


Garbage collections 
the Negro commun 
are very irregul: 


Courtesy, Chicago Tim 
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and literally shoved the rest of the population southward. 
Vacancies in the old Negro community were made by earlier 
settlers moving out into the adjoining white areas. They were 
rapidly followed by others and the center of density of the 
Negro population became a point moving ever southward. In 
some cases this invasion met with the wholesale flight of the 
white residents; mansions, flats and churches wete turned over 
to Negro tenants. In other instances there was resistance from 
the residents of “invaded” and adjoining neighborhoods. 


The Chicago There were two basic conflicts between the 
eo suet Negro and various sections of the white com- 
munity which finally led to one of the most bloody race riots 
this country has ever experienced. One cause of tension was 
the competition between Negro and white workers for jobs in 
industry, especially in meat packing. The second conflict arose 
over the demand for living space which had attended the 


_tapid increase in Negro population and the consequent expan- 


< 
* 
iq 
7 


| 


sion of the “Black Belt.” Between July 1, 1917 and March 1, 
1921, the Negro housing problem was marked by fifty-eight 
bomb explosions. Two persons, both Negroes, were killed. A 
number of white and colored persons were injured and prop- 
erty damage amounted to over one million dollars. In July 
of 1919, the race riot broke out. Describing the housing con- 
ditions in the Negro community at that time the Chicago Com- 
mission on Race Relations stated: 
“Practically no new building had been done in the city during 
the war, and it was a physical impossibility for a doubled Negro 
population to live in the space occupied in 1915. Negroes spread 


out of what had been known as the “Black Belt’ into neighbor-~ ¢ 


hoods nearby which had been exclusively white. This . . . move- 


ment . . . developed friction, so much so that in the “invaded” ~ 


- neighborhoods bombs were thrown at houses of Negroes who had 
moved in, and of real estate men, white and Negro, who sold or 
rented property to the newcomers.’’* 

The violence of the race riot combined with the policy of 


| *Ibid., p. 3. 
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real estate operators accelerated the trend toward residential 
segregation. In 1910, 20 per cent of the total Negro popula- 
tion lived in areas in which 95 per cent of the people were 
white. In 1934, however, only 3 per cent of the total Negro 
population lived in such districts. In 1910, the area with the 
highest concentration of Negroes was one in which the Negro 
population was between 60 and 69 per cent of the total. In 
1934, however, 87 per cent of all Negroes lived in areas which 
were over 70 per cent Negro in population. Sixty-nine per 
cent lived in areas which were between 90 and 99 per cent 
Negro. Since 1910, it has been increasingly difficult for 
Negroes to live outside the section of the city created by the 
agreements of real estate operators and antagonistic community 
organizations. And as the population increased the number of 
Negroes in the area greatly exceeded the available housing 
facilities. 


Chicago's In 1940, the Negro community extends from 
plod : 12th Street (near the central business district) 
ommunt 

Today : to 71st Street on the south and from Went- 


worth to Cottage Grove Avenues. Within 
this area, seven and one-half miles long and from one-half to a 
mile and one-half wide, live over 80 per cent of Chicago’s 
Negro population. There are conspicuous variations in the 
character of the neighborhoods in the district. In the north- 
ern end are found the “blighted” areas, marked by dilapidated 
buildings, ‘‘shoe-string’’ businesses, dim lights, poor streets and 
dirty alleys. Adult and infant mortality rates are high; sick- 
ness, crime and juvenile delinquency are prevalent. At the 


other extreme is the Woodlawn district (63rd to 71st, Cottage. 


Grove to South Parkway) ) with a high percentage of home 
ownership and removed from commercial districts. 

Two factors operate to maintain a sharp division between 
the Negro and white communities. As in the case of any un- 
assimilated ethnic group the ties of blood, language and custom 


draw people together. In most of the other racial groups this — 


CaP 


ee 


A Negro owned home in one of the better communities. 


force tends to diminish with time and there is a general dis- 
persion of their population throughout the city. But unlike 
other people when i increasing income or decreasing desirability 
of neighborhood gives them cause to move, the Negroes’ only 
mobility is within the boundaries of the area of “concentra- 
tion.” 


Restrictive At first the residents of neighboring white — 


ees communities segregated Negroes by resort to 
terror and by agreement of real estate operators. In recent 
years a more effective mechanism has been discovered, namely, 
restrictive covenants. The covenants are agreements, enforce- 
able by the courts, between a certain percentage of property 
owners within an area not to rent or sell their property to 
Negroes. These agreements have been upheld in Illinois state 


Pr 
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courts and steps are now being taken to appeal two cases* to 
the United States Supreme Court. The covenants are based 
ostensibly on the questionable belief that Negro occupancy 
causes property values to depreciate. Their real purpose is to 
enforce residential segregation and to prevent Negroes from 
having free access to certain public facilities such as schools, 
parks and beaches outside the segregated area. Mr. Robert 
R. Taylor, vice chairman of the Chicago Housing Authority, 
has estimated that 80 per cent of the city of Chicago is covered 
by such covenants. Because of these covenants no expansion 
of the Negro population into areas adjacent to the existing 
community is possible. 


The Decrease The shortage of housing facilities within the 
of Pieusine Negro community is no new phenomenon. 
Facilities : ae 

However, in the past when conditions became 
intolerable the community expanded even in the face of oppo- 
sition, force and violence. With the perfection of the restric- 
tive covenants and their apparent acceptance by the courts, any 
territorial expansions are now stopped by governmental au- 
thority. Negroes have carried on a desperate fight against 
bombs and terror but little can be done against a court order. 
Although the Supreme Court has clearly ruled that municipali- 
ties cannot segregate their citizens, these collective agree- 
ments have had the effect of legalizing residential segregation 
in Chicago. 

In addition to being locked into an area where housing 
facilities are insufficient, other factors have recently operated 
to create an acute housing crisis by decreasing the housing — 
facilities, in the face of an increase, though relatively slight, 
of the colored population. 

Demolition There has been little building in Chicago since 
1928 and almost none in its Negro community. — 

In the northern portion of this area (from 39th Street north — 

to the central business district) much of the property is held 


*Carl A. Hansberry and Harry H. Pace. : 


: 


‘ 


: 
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for speculation. A careful survey of this section has not re- 
vealed a single instance where any amount of capital has gone 
into the creation of new living units since 1928. On the other 
hand, a number of buildings have been torn down or allowed 
to fall into decay in order to avoid taxation. Because property 
values are high, rentals do not always compensate the owners 
for the maintenance of their buildings. In one block the num- 
ber of available living units has decreased 20 per cent since 
1928. The Chicago Housing Authority in 1937 reported: 
“No record was kept as to the number of dwelling units in each 
building demolished, but a test check showed that there was an 
average of three dwelling units per building. This makes a total 
of approximately twenty-seven hundred dwelling units demolished 
in Negro areas since 1934. 
In a community with a stable population such fapid destruc- 
tion would be cause for concern unless new building kept pace 
with it, or unless new areas of residence were developed. In 
a community with a growing population held within fixed 
boundaries, the problem becomes serious indeed. 


The Invasion The invasion of business has also reduced the 
eseness available number of dwelling units in this 
overcrowded “black ghetto.” Much of the property in the 
northern end formerly used for residential purposes has tre- 
cently been taken over by commercial enterprises. In some 
instances existing structures have been reconditioned, while in 
others, buildings have been torn down and new structures for 
commercial and manufacturing purposes have been erected. 
The transformation of this area ‘‘in transition’ from residential — 
to commercial and business uses is to be expected in the process 
of city growth and is typical of the entire circle surrounding 
the central business district. However, the population of other 
such ateas moves out. For the Negro community on the 
South Side there is no outlet. The persons forced out of its 
northern end must find homes in some other. section of the 
already overcrowded “Black Belt.” In 1938 it was estimated 
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that there were approximately fifty thousand more persons in 
the district than could be adequately accommodated in the 
available facilities (with no reference to any minimum stand- 
ards of health and decency in housing). The situation is no 
better today. 


Increase in Coincident with the decrease in supply of 
Populatzen housing facilities, there has been a relatively 
small but steady increase in the Negro population. From 
1930 to 1934, the Negro population of the city increased 
from approximately 230,000 to 234,000. This increase al- 
though not great in a city of over three and one-half million 
people was, however, keenly felt when the housing facilities 
for the existing population were insufficient. Newcomers were 
forced to live in the segregated area and, with the actual de- 
crease in the number of living units, any increase of population 
caused great distress. There has been no census since 1934, 
but it is safe to assume that the Negro population has con- 
tinued to grow at a minimum of one thousand individuals a 
year. These elements—the limitation of space through re- 
strictive covenants, the decrease in the supply of housing units 
and the steady though not great increase of the Negro popu- 
lation—have combined to make Negro housing the number 
one explosive in the city of Chicago. 


Negroes Live in Chicago 


_ A brown-skinned girl in a cotton gown got up and stretched 
her arms above her head and yawned. Sleepily, she sat on a chair 


and fumbled with her stockings. The two boys kept their faces © 


averted while their mother and sister put on enough clothes to 
keep them from feeling ashamed; and the mother and sister did 
the same while the boys dressed. Abruptly, they all paused, hold- 
ing their clothes in their hands, their attention caught by a light 
tapping in the thinly plastered walls of the room. They forgot 
their conspiracy against shame and their eyes strayed apprehen- 
sively over the floor. 


eo a enn 


Interior view of a two-room, unheated apartment in which a family 
of ten people lives. 
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“There he is again, Bigger!’ the woman screamed, and the 
tiny, one-roomed apartment galvanized into violent action... . 

“There he goes!” 

The woman pointed a shaking finger. Her eyes were round with 
fascinated horror. 

SOs ae tere 

“There he is!’ the mother screamed again. 

A huge black rat squealed and leaped at Bigger’s trouser-leg 
and snagged it in his teeth, hanging on... . 

The woman on the bed sank to her knees and buried her face 
in the quilts and sobbed: 

“Lord, Lord, have mercy. . . .”* 


High Rentals Rents, like the charge for any other commodity, 

are largely determined by the law of supply 
and demand. As the Negro community has always been over- 
crowded, the demand for housing facilities has always exceeded 
the supply and rentals have therefore been higher than in other 
sections of the city. In 1912, a University of Chicago study 
revealed that while Bohemians and Poles were paying $8.50 
per week for apartments, steel mill employees $9.50, Jews in 
the Ghetto $10.50, Negroes, in the midst of dilapidation and 
crowded into the territory adjoining the segregated vice dis- 
trict, were paying $12.00 to $12.50. In 1925, a study made 
by the Department of Public Welfare showed that native 
whites paid $20 to $25 per month for unheated flats, foreign 
born whites $15 to $20, and Negroes $25 to $30. For heated 
apartments the median rental for white families was $55 to — 
$60 but for Negro families it was $65 to $70 per month. 


a 
In the intervening years, rent charges in the Negro area — 
have skyrocketed. The differential in rentals can be seen by 


comparing the rates in adjacent Negro and white communities. 


*Richard Wright, Native Son, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940, pp. 3-6. 
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MEDIAN RENTAL PER MONTH FOR 
LivING UNITs (IN DOLLARS) 


1934 

W bite Negro 

15.7 21:5 

18.0 23.4 

L708 29.7 

20.6 32.6 ° 

26.8 236). 
Rent and Rents are high or low in relation to income. 
Income An examination of the income of Negroes 


shows the further disadvantage of their low earning power. 
According to the survey made by the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, the median income of 51 per cent of Chicago Negro 
families not on relief at any time during 1936 was $1,060 per 
year. The range of the annual income was from $749 to 
$2,000 and over, with 26.1 per cent of the families studied 
having an income of $749 or less. They are the lowest income 
group in the city. 


RENTAL RATES IN UNHEATED FLATS 


NEGROES 
FOREIGN BORN $20 20 7o $2500 
S/ 522 70 _$ 2022 ‘ ; 
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Negroes, moreover, are forced to spend a greater portion of 
their income for rent than any other social or racial group in 
Chicago. Twenty per cent of the total income is the sum 
generally considered adequate for rent. In a survey of 78 
families living in “kitchenettes,” the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity found that 44.9 per cent of the families were spending 31 to 
50 per cent of their income for rent, and that another 28.2 per 
cent were spending 21 to 30 per cent. 


Further evidence comes from the amount of rent paid by the 
Chicago Relief Administration in Negro areas. The average 
relief income for the whole city for a case of 2.5 persons was 
$23.13 of which 30.7 per cent was spent for rent. However, 
in the area between 38th Street and 44th Street from State to 
Lake Street, where the population is 85 to 87 per cent Negro, 
the average income for a relief case of 2.3 persons was $22.01 
of which 33 per cent (at present 39 per cent) was paid for 
rent. An official of the Chicago Relief Administration stated 
before the Sub-Committee on Housing of the Chicago City 
Council: 

“.... You have, of course, more of your white class living east 
of Cottage Grove and most Negroes living west. . . . Your’ white 
clients get much better facilities than your colored clients living 
west of Cottage Grove, and sometimes we pay one-half or one- 
third more rent (for the colored client). 

Not all Negro families live in the squalor described in the 
report of a social worker: 

“A fifty-year-old woman with active tuberculosis, sleeping in a 
kitchen which is poorly ventilated, overrun with bed bugs, roaches 
and rats; a sixteen-year-old girl in high school, still in the home. 


Rent at $24 a month. She received $28 from the relief in August.” 


But they are all the victims of an artificial monopoly placed in 
the hands of the landlords of the community by the system of 
segregation. Mr. Arthur Bohnen, an authority on housing in 
Chicago, has stated that the rental per room per cubic foot is 
as high in some of the miserable hovels on the South Side of 


Chicago as it is on the “Gold Coast’ (the exclusive lake-side 
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apartment house area). Mr. Robert Taylor of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, in corroborating this statement, added that 
a room of two hundred twenty-five square feet on the South 
Side might rent for $25 a month while four-room apartments 
near the lake were available for $100 a month. This is not 
“equality of opportunity,” but exploitation of an almost de- 
fenseless minority group. 

High rentals, low income and shortage of housing facilities, 
with consequent overcrowding and doubling-up of families, 
have inevitably resulted in rapid property deterioration and the 
creation of health and social problems. 


Overcrowding ‘The degree of overcrowding may be estimated 
Bes 7, by comparing the population density of the 
of Families area with that of adjacent white communities. 
The most densely populated section of the 
Negro community is between 47th and 5ist Streets, at the 
center of the “Black Belt.’ Here the population density is 
approximately seventy thousand per square mile, in an area 
which is characterized by four- and five-story apartments. With 
the exception of a section between 22nd and 31st Streets and 
of another between 63rd and 67th, the density of population 
is greater in the Negro than in corresponding white communt- 
ties. This is especially true of the blocks between 39th and 
55th Streets, east of South Parkway. In the white areas be- 
tween these streets the density of population is approximately 
34,000 and 37,000 per square mile, while in the corresponding 

_ Negro areas it is respectively 53,000 and 70,000. 
_ These high rates of density indicate that families are “doub- 
ling up” in order to stretch their meagre incomes. Where 
rentals are at the peak the highest percentage of doubling-up 
is found. In some areas within the Negro community over 
28 per cent of the families are sharing their living quarters 
with one or more families. Most illuminating is the compari- 
son between white and Negro areas. In eight comparable 
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Negro and white communities the following rates for the 
doubling-up of families has been found: 

White community Negro community 


Area Per cent families Per cent families 
doubled-up doubled-up 
1 5.1 1 
2 5.8 12.4 
3 6.3 13.4 
4 6.5 re) 
5 95 19.8 
6 6.6 24.1 
i 6.5 28.2 
8 8.1 16.6 


The Chicago Housing Authority, in a sample study of a sec- 
tion of the “Black Belt,” discovered that 15.6 per cent of all 
three-person households were overcrowded, 6.0 per cent of all 
four-person households, 19.6 per cent of all five-person house- 
holds, 8.1 per cent of all six-person households, 27.1 per cent 
of all seven-person households, 41.4 per cent of all eight- 
person households and 33.9 per cent of all nine- or more 
person households. But, continued the report, 
‘“. .. . the picture.as to overcrowding should really be judged 
in relation to the complexity of the household living within the 
apartment. Room load requirements for a synthetic household of 


seven should be more rigid than for a normal family of seven, 
where privacy is not so absolutely necessary.” 


Deterioration One of the most frequent accusations made — 
against the Negro is that he destroys property. 
There is no doubt that property in the Negro area has deteri- 
orated. However, it must be remembered that a number of 
racial groups have previously passed through this area and that 
the Negro inherited it only after most of the life of its build-_ 
ings was spent. Nearly all of the structures in the community — 
are twenty to thirty years of age and of relatively poor con- 
struction. In addition, few repairs or improvements are made 
by absentee landlords (only 5 to 10 per cent of the buildings 
are owned by the occupants) who know that their property 
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will be rented regardless of its condition. Over-use of the 
buildings, caused by the doubling-up of families, and the re- 
fusal of absentee landlords to repair or maintain them are to 
be blamed for the extraordinary deterioration of property 
values. 


“Kitchenettes” “Kitchenette” apartments have sprung up to 
meet the needs of this overcrowded area and 
to profit unscrupulous landlords. ‘Kitchenettes’ are one-room 
apartments. A large seven-room apartment may be cut up 
intO as many separate apartments for seven different families 
all of whom use the same bath and toilet facilities. A gas 
burner for cooking purposes is usually installed in the closet 
of each room. The demand for space in the Negro community 
has made the “kitchenette” a gold mine for all kinds of 
owners; not only for real estate companies and banks but also 
for churches and universities. The Chicago Housing Authority 
made the following statement regarding an investigation of 
140 “kitchenette” buildings: 
7 were 6-flat buildings, cut up into a total of 161 small apart- 
ments ; 
4 were 3-flat buildings, cut up into a total of 60 small apart- 
ments; 
3 were buildings of 8 to 30 flats, cut up into a total of 112 small 
apartments ; 
5 were 2- and 3-story houses, cut up into a total of 72 small 
- apartments ; 
2 were buildings over stores, cut up into a total of 52 small 
apartments ; 
2 were built as “kitchenette” apartment buildings of 21 units 
each. These were occupied by white families. 
“Kitchenettes” are a menace to health and to morale. In 
most instances they violate all the provisions of health, safety 
and building codes, Sometimes the provisions of these codes 
are evaded by the re-classification of buildings. The Board of 
Health, for example, may declare that “kitchenette” buildings _ 
are lodging houses. Lodging houses are required to have but — 
- one water closet for twenty-five men and but one for twenty- 


an 


— 
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three women. A tenant’s complaint of lack of toilet facilities 
may be rejected by the Board of Health because the building, 
as classified, is fulfilling Board requirements. In most instances, 
however, the various city agencies have either ignored such 
complaints or found it impossible, because of their limited 
staffs, to enforce the codes. 


A recent fire in which seven persons were burned to death 
because there was no fire escape in the old, made-over mansion 
revealed the failure of city officials to enforce the building 
codes. The Chicago Defender, April 15, 1939, in commenting 
on the fire stated: 

“A negligent city—for the city is responsible for the failures 
of its several departments—has for too long pitted the lives of 
thousands of persons against the hope that just such a thing as 
this would not occur. It has for too long allowed profiteering land- 
lords to place profits above human lives. A none too interested 
public has been content to make and listen to speeches and do 
nothing.” 


Health The following are illustrations of “home life’ 
Canons in these United States. The cases are repre- 
sentative of the conditions in many of the poorer sections of 
the area and are not, for these districts, uncommon or unusual: 
(Data collected by Metropolitan Housing Council of Chicago, 
1939.) 
4244 Vincennes, 15 people in five one-room apartments, six of 
them children. One bathroom. 
4459 Prairie. One toilet for five families. 
4050 South Parkway. A mother and six children in one roorn. 
4008 South Parkway, first floor. One toilet for six apartments. 
Water for drinking and cooking comes from bathroom. 
67 E. 59th. Five families using one toilet. One advanced case 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in this dwelling. 
5033 Indiana. No toilet facilities, water obtained from neighbors. 


A staff member of the Chicago Relief Administration re- 
ported the following instances in more detail: 


“A four-story building in the 3800 block on State Street originally 
consisted of apartments of six rooms each; each apartment has 
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been converted into several small kitchenettes whose rents range 
from $10 to $25 for one-room apartments. On some floors as 
many as five and six families sharing the same bath and toilet 
facilities. Some of the toilets do not have outside ventilation. 
Ventilation is especially bad in the one-room apartments. In some 
of the living rooms there is hardly any daylight. Large garbage 
cans stand in the hallways on each floor adding to the general 
unsanitary condition of the building. 

“Deaths of three children from tuberculosis recently occurred in 
a family living in a basement flat of a building in the 700 block 
on 42nd street. A fourth member of the family is now in the 
tuberculosis ward at Cook County Hospital. This basement 1s 
considerably below street level and has practically no ventilation. 
The temperature is kept unusually high as the pipes necessary 
to heat fifty or sixty flats in the building pass through this base- 
ment apartment. The family has had difficulty in getting other 
quarters because of scarcity of vacancies. ; 

“A family of three occupying a small one-room kitchenette in a 
building in the 3800 block on Michigan Avenue find it neces- 
sary that they all sleep in one room although one member of the 
family has tuberculosis. They share toilet facilities with several 
other families. 

“Many families live in a building in the 3900 block on Michigan 
Avenue which houses about 108 persons in 26 kitchenettes. One 
typical situation is that in which a family of seven pays $24.00 
per month for a two-room kitchenette. Four of the children sleep 
in one of the two family beds. The apartment has no pantry 
and food is prepared in a room which is also used for sleeping.” 


It should be kept in mind that many of the above cases pay 


a substantial rental. In other communities they would, for the 
same rental, be able to secure more space and to enjoy health- 
ful and sanitary surroundings. 


It is evident that such conditions contribute to the spread of 
disease and vice. Dr. John W. Lawlah, medical director of 
Provident Hospital and one of Chicago’s leading physicians 
stated in this connection: 

“The incidence of illness in the Negro section is greater than in 
any other section of the city. Contagious diseases, such as pneu- 
monia and scarlet fever, reach their highest point here. In fact, 
all diseases which result from filth and overcrowding may be said 


Hann 


Courtesy, Chicago Times 


There is no running water in this house. The milk can is used for 
carrying water from an open fire hydrant a block away. 
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to flourish here. The infant mortality rate is two to one as com- 
pared to other sections of the city. We do our best here at the 
hospital but we cannot battle the conditions which arise because 
of the inadequate housing. For example, a prospective mother 
comes to the hospital and has her baby. After 10 days she is 
allowed to go home. The baby is healthy and strong. But in a 
great percentage of cases that baby will be taken into a home 
which is crawling with vermin, where the rooms are constantly 
damp because the roof leaks—homes not fit for a dog. Intestinal 
disorders are almost certain and the child dies.” 

The death rate is one of the best indices of the effect of over- 
crowding upon the health of a people and is always high in 
areas where poor housing encourages the spread of disease. It 
is no wonder that statistics prove the death rate of Negroes 
to be higher than that of the white population. 


Social = = —_—— The influence of environment upon the life of 
Disorganization 4 community is seen in the amount of social 
disorganization which slums produce. It may not be possible 
to prove that poor housing is a direct cause of juvenile delin- 
quency. However, it is important to note that juvenile delin- 
quency, like infant and adult death rates, is increased in dis- 
tricts where there is the most overcrowding. Particularly is 
this true in the area of “kitchenette” apartments in Chicago. 
The report of a Cook County woman probation officer on the 
cases of one hundred Negro girl delinquents tells the story of 
the high incidence of sex offenses in one-room apartments. In 
72 per cent of these cases a ‘‘kitchenette’’ was the scene of the 
delinquent act. Although the other girls did not live in 
“kitchenettes” they habitually visited them. 

There also seems to be a definite correlation between the 
frequency of illegitimate births and overcrowding and lack of 
recreational facilities. Here, too, Chicago has failed its citizens 
for the Negro district has only half the number of playgrounds 
needed. Discrimination has played havoc with the sex lives 
of young girls in an area in which juvenile delinquency is most 
frequent and in which there are many crowded housing units. 
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One survey made by grouping census tracts into districts re- 
vealed one in the Negro community in which there were 123.6 
illegitimate births for every 1,000 live births.* 


This is the plight of Chicago’s Negro population—to find 
themselves locked by restrictive covenants into an area of de- 
creasing housing facilities in which overcrowding and high 
rentals reap a harvest of social and personal disorganization. 
Many of these conditions have been present for some time and 
have come to be accepted as a chronic state from which there 
can be no relief. However, since the depression with its 
attendant resumption of migration and acceleration of demo- 
lition, things have come to a crisis and the necessity for action 
is daily becoming more evident to Negro citizens. 


The Negro Community Faces the Housing Crisis 


Said the scorpion of hate: “The poor hate the rich. The rich hate 
the poor. The south hates the north. The west hates the 
east. The workers hate their bosses. The bosses hate their 
workers. The country hates the towns. The towns hate the 
country. We are a house divided against itself. We are 
millions of hands raised against each other. We are united 
in but one aim—getting the dollar. And when we get the 
dollar we employ it to get more dollars.”** 


Stateand City In the spring of 1937 the entire city experi- 
Investigations —_ enced a general increase in rentals. The Negro 


community suffered to such an extent that resentment brought — 


the threat of strikes and riots. The Illinois State Senate and 


the Chicago City Council appointed committees to hold hear-: 


ings on rental charges. Mr. William E. King, chairman of the 
Senatorial Committee and Mr. William L. Dawson, chairman 


of the City Council Committee, both Negroes, confined the | 


*Mary Elaine Ogden—A Statistical Description, 1939. 


**From THE PEOPLE, YES by Carl Sandburg, Copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, Brave and 
Company, Inc. 


. 
; 
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testimony given before their committees to conditions in the 
Negro area of the city. Mr. Frazier T. Lane of the Chicago 
Urban League, the first witness called in the joint sessions of 
the two committees, stated (Chicago Daily News, April 28, 
237): 
“The people are bounded by an iron ring on the south and east of 
that area... and a demolition program is in progress in the north. 
The area is being continually compressed. It is entirely possible 
that the whole area will simply sit down . . . that the people will 
refuse to pay any rents. The State troops would have to be called 
in to meet that situation.” 


Representative Charles Jenkins, Negro member of the IIli- 
nois House of Representatives, introduced a bill in the House 
to revise a section of the Forcible Entry and Detainer Act so 
that “at the time of the Entry of Judgment for possession, 
the court may inquire into the good faith and reasonableness 
of the raise in rental and may stay the Execution of the Judg- 
ment for six months provided, however, that the tenant must 
pay all rent due and each month’s rent as it comes due in 
advance.” 


Rent Strikes Meanwhile a number of groups throughout the 

community had organized to combat the rising 
rentals. Most important of these was the South Side Tenants’ 
League and the Consolidated Tenants’ Association. The latter 
was formed in April of 1937 to resist the rent raises which 
were imminent with the renewal of leases. Such community 
leaders as Mr. A. C. McNeal, president of the N.A.A.CP., 
Alderman William L. Dawson, Alderman Robert R. Jackson 
and Mr. A. L. Foster, executive secretary of the Chicago Urban 
League were prominent in the movement. The following is 
one of the leaflets which the organization distributed through- 


out the South Side area: 
TENANTS AND PUBLIC SPIRITED CITIZENS 
Community welfare requires that we resist every effort to increase 
our already extortionate rents. 
s 


: 
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There has been no change in earning power to justify increases. 
Negroes are first to be fired and last to be rehired. Over 50 per 
cent are still on relief. 
The Negro already pays more of his earnings for rent than any 
other group in Chicago. Less money is spent for repairs, improve- 
ments, taxes and upkeep than among any other group. ‘“Doubling- 
up” in order to try to pay the already exorbitant rents is now 
destroying family morale and imperiling health and life. Attempts 
to pay further increase would be suicidal. Because of an acute 
housing shortage, absentee landlords and unscrupulous speculators 
and gouging agents seek to further exploit the community. 

THEY SHALL NOT PASS! 
DO NOT SIGN ANY LEASE ASKING AN INCREASE OF 
RENT! OFFER THE AMOUNT OF RENT YOU HAVE 
BEEN PAYING. WHEN AMOUNT IS ACCEPTED DO NOT 
TAKE “PAID ON ACCOUNT” RECEIPTS. IF PRESENT 
RENT IS NOT ACCEPTED, DO NOT SPEND IT, AS LAND- 
LORDS MAY ACCEPT LATER. DO NOT MOVE. 


The movement spread-rapidly as indignation developed in 
the community. On April 27, a large mass meeting was held 
at the Du Sable High School and it was decided to “spread the 
word for a vast South Side sit-down strike protesting high 
rents.” The Daily Times reported (April 28, 1937): 

‘Ten thousand South Side families have been mobilized for this 
‘fight’ according to A. C. McNeal, president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and scores 
more are joining the movement every hour. 
‘Members of the Chicago Real Estate Board were named and 
charged with ‘rent gouging,’ attempting blanket rent increases 
throughout the city and helping to create a housing shortage, par- 
ticularly by opposing location of the proposed South Side federal. 
housing project, ‘South Park Gardens.’ ” 
“Peace if Possible, but Justice at any Rate,” was the slogan of 
the meeting. Both the South Side Tenants’ League and the 
Consolidated Tenants’ Association made a valiant fight to. 
resist the raises but their programs were rather futile in view 
of the fact that concerted action was almost impossible in an 
area where the population exceeded by a third the availabl 
housing facilities. There were a few sporadic strikes but afte 
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the period for renewing leases was past both organizations 
became more or less inactive. 


The Fight The fight against restrictive covenants, though 
gecinst no more successful, has been carried on over a 
Restrictive | Avats: P ao} ff : 

Be enanis onger period of time. articularly offensive to 


the Negro community have been the restrictive 
covenants in the West Woodlawn district. Between 60th and 
63rd Streets, from Cottage Grove to South Parkway, is located 
a small “island of whites,” surrounded on three sides by 
Negroes. It is in the direct line of natural community expan- 
sion and is the most logical area into which the excess Negro 
population should move. In it the present fight over restrictive 
covenants has been centered. 


Restrictive The complexity of the situation is well illus- 
Covenantsand trated by the attitude of the University of Chi- 
the University : : 
§ Chicago cago. In an article in The Defender, Novem- 
ber 6, 1937, President Hutchins wrote. “One 
of the neighborhood associations to which the university be- 
longs has defended restrictive covenants. These agreements 
were entered into a long time ago and although many people 
may doubt their social soundness, they are legal in this state 
and the association has the right to invoke and defend them.” 


Negroes were already suspicious of the policy of the Uni- 
versity toward them. A few years ago, the doors of Billings 
Hospital, the University hospital which is open to the general 
public, were closed to Negroes except in very rare instances. 

On September 4, 1937, the Chicago Defender warned those 
who wished to enforce this segregation that the community 
“will fight any such program from whatever quarters it may 
originate, and however it may be labeled.” Later in the month 
the paper charged the University directly with contributing to 


the demoralization of the area: 
_ “The University of Chicago should be brought to task and its role 


— as pbamanitartay should be balanced against its vicious attack on 
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the rights of American citizens. Its contribution to science, art 
and literature should be set against its contribution to the increase 
of crime, misery and the demoralization of a people.” 

(From an editorial written by Horace Cayton) 


“No Friendly For another month the University authorities 
tone failed to respond to the charges brought against 
them. However, on November 6, President Hutchins finally 
issued the public statement quoted above in which he justified 
the University’s position in view of the fact that (1) the Uni- 
versity is obliged to keep up the communities which surround 
its plant and to that end it has to cooperate with neighborhood 
associations although it has not helped to form their policies, 
and (2) since some of these associations support restrictive 
covenants, the University, as a member of these associations, 1s 
therefore obliged to support their programs. The covenants 
were given qualified approval in the following words: 
‘However unsatisfactory they may be, they are thought to be the 
only means at present available by which the members of the 


associations (neighborhood associations) can stabilize the condi- 
tions under which they desire to live.” 


For a time it was hoped that an appeal to the Board of 
Trustees might enlist their interest and a repudiation of the 
entire covenant campaign. Any hope in this direction was 
dashed, however, when Mr. Hutchins addressed a letter to the 
American Student Union which had challenged the University 
policy, stating: 

“I am authorized by the Special Committee on Community Inter- 


ests of the Board of Trustees to say that it endorses my letter of 
October 29, to the Chicago Defender and that it has nothing to 


add to it.” 
The Anti- The decision of the Board of Trustees of thal 
Restrictive University killed any hope of relief from that 


Covenant Bill 
. quarter and members of the Negro community 


decided to carry on a legal fight. The cases of Carl A. Hans- 
berry and Harry H. Pace were taken to the State Supreme 
Court, after unfavorable decisions had been given in the lower 
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courts, and plans are now being made to appeal the cases to 
the United States Supreme Court. In the meantime, an attempt 
has been made to obtain relief from the State Legislature. In 
January, 1939, Senator William A. Wallace introduced a bill 
in the Senate which would make restrictive covenants illegal as 
violating the civil rights of Negroes. At the same time Repre- 
sentatives A. Andrew Torrance and Ernest A. Greene introduced 
a similar bill in the House. After an active lobbying campaign in 
which many individuals and organizations in the community 
participated, this bill was passed in the Senate but defeated in 
the House. However, the campaign was effective in bringing 
before the citizens of the state the conditions which face the 
Negro population in urban centers. Later, at the instance of 
Alderman Earl B. Dickerson, Senator William A: Wallace 
introduced a bill which provided for the establishment of a 
state commission to study the problems of Negro residents of 
cities throughout the state. This bill has become law and the 
commission will begin its work when its membership is ap- 
pointed by Governor Horner. 


Not only has the Negro community been resentful of the 
attempt to restrict its expansion, but the fear grows that at- 
tempts may be made to further compress the area in which 
Negroes are at present living. There are indications that real 
estate interests hope to force all Negroes from the lake front 
and from the district west of South Parkway to make room 
for a South Side real estate development which would house 
white people only. This plan involves the landscaping of 
the outer drive in order to hide the tracks of the Illinois 
‘Central Railroad, thus encouraging the development of a 
middle-class residential area. 

That this plan is receiving some serious consideration is 
evidenced by the fact that numerous Negroes on South Park- 
way wishing to purchase the homes in which they live have 
been refused. In some instances real estate operators have de- 
clared that the property is not for sale to Negroes. 


! 
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The Fight for Members of the Negro community believe that 
the Federal — the federal housing project, now being built 
Housing Project} etween 37th and 39th Streets, was held up 
for nearly three years by these same real estate interests. 
Chester A. Inman, Chairman of the P.W.A. Housing Divi- 
sion, and his assistant, Bryant W. A. Hammond have stated 
that property owners, lawyers and organized real estate inter- 
ests had blocked the efforts ‘of the federal government to 
start work on the new homes for 7,500 families.” 
The Chicago Defender stated: (October 5, 1935) 
“When first news of the government’s intention to spend seven 
million dollars reached the white residents of Kenwood, Drexel 
Park, and other districts adjacent to the race community on the 
near South Side, a panic was almost created. Protest meetings 
were organized, Committees were formed to go to Washington 
to intercede with Federal authorities in an effort to get the govern- 
ment to abandon the project designed to benefit black people.” 
Resistance to the project developed from fear that the 
project, if built, would anchor the Negro population in that 
area so firmly that they could never be displaced. After a 
bitter fight, however, involving the election of two aldermen 
from the Negro community and the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Robert Taylor the resistance to the project was overcome and | 
construction is now going on. : 


The Public The Public Service Building Corporation Bill 


was another attempt to compress the over- 


Service 
Building 
Corporation Bill 


crowded Negro community. Introduced in the 
state legislature in 1939, this bill gave the 
right of “eminent domain” to corporations interested in con- 
structing new buildings in slum areas. Membets of the Negro” 
community saw that such legislation would make it possible 
to displace Negroes, as well as other low income groups in 
the blighted areas, without providing additional quarters fo 
them. This new legislation, combined with the restrictiv 
covenants, would have made it possible to lock Negroes i 
theit cramped quarters, while allowing corporations forme 
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under the act to take away a great portion of their already 
limited space. After a vigorous fight in the State Legislature, 
in which Negroes played an active role, this bill was defeated. 


Juggling “Black The community grows more restive under 
eel present conditions. Negroes have been passive 
in situations where other groups would have been resentful 
and articulate in their discontent. The situation, however, is 
becoming so acute that there is little doubt but that some 
members of the community will resort to direct action unless 
relief comes soon. Persons who cannot find living quarters 
in spite of their ability to pay for them and who, at the same 
time, see vacant houses directly across the street, may eventu- 
ally act ‘without the law.” The possibilities for friction and 
indeed for riot are certainly present. One looks in vain for 
the person in the municipal government or for any group of 
citizens in the city at large willing to face the implications 
of this problem and to take steps to relieve it. The history of 
face riots in Chicago has been too easily forgotten. 


During the past year numerous Negro committees have 
been formed to study and deal with the housing crisis. At the 
present time an attempt is being made to bring all of these 
committees and groups together to form one large and pow- 
erful pressure group. Undoubtedly the housing issue will be 
one of the most important of the 1940 campaign in Chicago. 
Unsolved, it may prove to be “Black Dynamite.” 


What Is To Be Done? 


“You are the president of the Dalton Real Estate Company, are 
you not?” 

OREM 

‘Your company owns the building in which the Thomas family 
has lived for the past three years, does it not? . . . Why is it that 
you charge the Thomas family and other Negro families more 
rent for the same kind of houses than you charge whites?” 
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“I don’t fix the rent scales,” Mr. Dalton said. 

“Who does?” 

“Why the law of supply and demand regulates the price of 
HOUSES ou, 

“Mr. Dalton, you give millions to help Negroes. May I ask 
why you don’t charge them less rent for fire-traps and check that 
against your charity budget ?”’ 

“Well, to charge them less rent would be unethical.” 

“Unethical!” 

“Why, yes. I would be underselling my competitors.” 

“Is there an agreement among realtors as to what Negroes 
should be charged for rent?” 

“No. But there’s a code of ethics in business.’’* 


Expansion The Negro community must and will expand 
grape its boundaries until it includes sufficient hous- 
Community : ical 

ing facilities to accommodate the colored popu- 
lation. Negroes in the higher income brackets want to move 
out of the area of deterioration into better localities where 
they can rent and purchase single family dwellings. Like the 
members of every other ethnic group, those with more edu- 
cation and money are not content to remain in slum areas. 
These more fortunate individuals will form the spear-head 
of the drive for expansion. If the more affluent Negroes were 
permitted to move out of the congested area, those in the 
lower income brackets would be given a little more breath- | 
ing space. 

At the moment restrictive covenants block such a movement, 
but it is very doubtful that these covenants will, in the long 
run, be successful in doing more than create a temporary 
deadlock which may lead to violent action. Population move- 
ments springing from human needs cannot forever be stopped 
by a resort to legalism. 


The Bill of Rights makes no mention of color or race. Sc 
clearly have the civil rights of Negroes been denied that the 
situation calls for unity of action from those citizens of Chi: 


*Richard Wright, Native Son, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940, pp. 276-278. 
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cago who cherish democratic principles. Fortunately there are 
some organizations already active, among them the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the 
Civil Liberties Union. 

However, the more immediate necessity is for a close ex- 
amination by civic bodies and governmental authorities of 
the danger implicit in this situation. A purely legalistic ap- 
proach to the problem is ostrich-like in its blindness to the 
existence of great social suffering. Even those who approve 
the theory of restrictive covenants should be aware of the 
tension which their application is engendering. The situa- 
tion demands critical analysis and the most thoughtful com- 
munity planning. A conference of real estate operators, civic 


A family of eight lives in two dark rooms opening on the alley. 


The rent is twenty dollars per month. 
Courtesy, Chicago Times 
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bodies and the municipal government should be called at 
once in order that constructive action may be initiated. 

The abolition of the covenants would not afford a com- 
plete solution of the problem. If they were abolished the 
majority of Negroes would, in all probability, remain in a 
solidly Negro community. Therefore, some plan should be 
made for the improvement of housing conditions within the 
existing area. In attempting to work out any such program 
the various income groups in the area should be considered. 


Building by It is possible that, for a small proportion of the 
Private Capital community, a program of privately financed 
buildings would be feasible. In Chicago, houses can be built 
for private profit for the group with an annual income of 
$2,000 to $2,500. Although a relatively small percentage of 
Negroes fall in this category, any new buildings for this group 
would bring partial relief. 

The stimulation of private building in Negro areas is 
largely a question of changing attitudes. It has been the as- 
sumption of most real estate operators that Negroes comprise 
a uniformly low wage income group and that they are not 
suitable risks for private investment. If private building com-_ 
panies could be assured of profits from Negro housing the 
problem for the group with an income of over $2,000 a year | 
would be nearer solution. Several plans for projects built by 
private capital have been suggested before the Sub-Committee | 
on Negro Housing. Mr. Robert Taylor outlined a scheme to— 
_ purchase an 80-acre tract on which row houses, for sale or 

rent, might be constructed at a cost to the consumer of not> 
more than $13 per room for shelter accommodations, or $15_ 
per room per month with heat and light. The project wa 
abandoned, however, because promoters were doubtful of the 
ability of Negro tenants to pay these rents. | 

The record of the Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartment 
however, indicates that a profit might be returned from nev 
developments. These Apartments were constructed at a tim 
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of peak prices and they are among the few large projects 
paying interest on mortgage and capital stock. Rent at the 
Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments averages $12.50 per 
room. Although no actual profit has thus far been accumu- 
lated by this corporation, its achievements suggest that, if a 
cheaper form of construction had been employed and if the 
apartments had been built at a time of low prices, this would 
not be the case. 

However, until the rent market in the Negro community 
is analyzed to indicate the percentage of the population in the 
upper wage level, little will be done by private capital. In 
any event, private industry cannot provide adequate facilities 
for more than the top 10 to 20 per cent of the community. 


Subsidized It is, however, the middle-and lower income 
resins groups that most desperately need relief. For 
these people who are crowded into inadequately heated, ven- 
tilated and lighted rooms; who share unsanitary baths and 
toilets with too many others; who stumble over garbage in 
the halls and who are bitten by rats in their sleep—for these 
a program of subsidized housing is needed. Families with in- 
comes of $1,000 to $1,500 a year can obtain adequate hous- 
ing only if it is partially subsidized. The Ida B. Wells Fed- 
eral Housing Project is designed to rent for $15 an apartment 
per month for shelter rent and this large middle income group 
can hope for adequate housing only through such projects. 
However, it is futile to depend upon any large scale relief 
from subsidized housing under present political conditions. 


The Ida B. Wells Housing Project will take care of approxi- 


mately five thousand to six thousand of the probable one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons needing such accom- 
modations. 


Rehabilitation _ The situation may also be improved by a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. Such a plan is essential 
if the “blight” in some sections now rapidly deteriorating 1s 


| 
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to be arrested. It would likewise be effective in furnishing some 
of the low income groups ($350 to $1,000 annual income ) 
with improved housing facilities. But it should be realized 
that a program of rehabilitation unaccompanied by the con- 
struction of additional housing facilities would only intensify 
the existing problem. If a seven-room apartment, now ac- 
commodating seven individual families, were made over into ” 
two small apartments with minimum standards of health and 
decency, five families would be forced out. Rehabilitation alone 
would mean a substantial reduction in available housing units, 
although it would operate to raise the standard of housing for 
those fortunate enough to obtain the improved apartments. 


There are other difficulties in the way of a program of re- 
habilitation. First, the cost of rehabilitation may well prove 
exorbitant. Second, in order to be effective such a program 
would of necessity have to cover a large area. Third, there 
is the serious difficulty of interesting the owners of deteriorated 
properties from which they are now receiving handsome profits. 
Will it be feasible to enlist the cooperation of absentee own- 
ers in a plan which would involve the investment of addi- 
tional capital and the transfer or lease of their highly profit- 
able “blighted” properties to a managerial group? 

If this analysis is correct, the conclusion is inescapable. 
There is no hope of large-scale subsidized housing for some 
years to come. Rehabilitation, except in some isolated areas, — 
is probably uneconomic and impossible to administer. This 
leaves expansion of the present area as the one alternative for 
immediate relief. If the immediate tension could be lessened, 
a long-term program might follow, a program which would 
include housing construction by private capital for the upper 
income group and some small programs of rehabilitation in 
isolated areas where large parcels of land are held by single 
companies. 

Relief is long overdue. Chicago’s Negro population asks for 
wholesome living conditions, for breathing space—for justice 
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NEGRO HOUSING—SELECTED READING 


Johnson, C. S., President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, National Capital Press, Washington, 1938 


Jones, William H., Housing of Negroes in Washington. Howard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929 


Lafferty, S., The Housing Problem of the Urban Negro. Crisis, Sep- 
tember, 1937 


U.S. Housing Authority, Public Housing and the Negro. 1940. free 
leaflet (write to Federal Works Agency, U.S.H.A., Washington, 
>.) 


HOUSING—SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Reed, William V. and Ogg, Elizabeth, New Homes for Old:—Public 
Housing in Europe and America. Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Book, 1940, 25c. 


Survey Graphic, “Homes: Front Line of Defense for American Life” 
(Special Housing edition). Survey Associates, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1940, 40c. 


Wood, Edith Elmer and Ogg, Elizabeth, The Homes the Public Builds. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. ¥., 
1940, 10c. , 


(The author is indebted to Alderman Earl B. Dickerson, Chairman 
of the Sub-committee on Negro Housing of the Chicago City Council, 
who put the hearings and report of the committee at the writer’s dis- 
posal. Liberal use has also been made of two articles by the writer 
which were published in Opportunity, entitled “Negroes Live in Chi- 
cago,” (Vol. XV, No. 12, December, 1937, p. 366) and ‘'No Friendly 
Voice,” (Vol. XVI, No. 1, January, 1938, p. 12). Specific acknowl- 
edgment of the use of this material is not made throughout the article 
so the writer wishes to express his appreciation to Cb ee for 
their permission to use the material in this fashion. Deserving of 
special thanks is District No. 3 of the Work Projects Administration 
under whose auspices much of the material concerning the Negro in 
Chicago was gathered.) 
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